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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



THE LADY OF TOULOUSE. 

There is, in the ancient city of Toulsuse, a church, which, 
although not so old as the city itself, is still old enough to put 
many a mouldering cathedral to the blush, for it was founded 
by Ransahilda, the Queen of the Goths, called by the Romans 
pedauqua, or webfooted, because she was so fond of the baths. 
In the centre of the aisle the -visitor may perceive a large 
round stone, to the centre of which a large iron ring is 
attached. If he lay hold of this ring, raise the stone, and 
peer down into the aperture! it is probable he will see nothing, 
inasmuch as the vault is pitch dark. But if he enter into 
conversation with any of the old hangers-on in the neighbour- 
hood, he will be put in possession of a very curious occurrence, 
of which this vault was the scene. It took place about the 
year of grace 1770, when France was still divided into pro- 
vinces, and when parliaments sat in the provincial capitals, 
and wrangled, and played at ecarte, and trictrac, and fought 
duels, at which the whole population " assisted." In the 
parliament of Toulouse, there was at this time a very worthy 
gentleman, who rejoiced in the possession of a wife of extra- 
ordinary beauty of person, singular excellence of disposition, 
and extraordinary vigour of mind. With one failing only, or 
rather weakness, was she afflicted, and this was a passionate 
fondness for fish. She mused upon it by day ; she dreamed 
of it by night ; the consumption of it was her beau ideal of 
enjoyment, and her love of it made her as famous in the 
neighbourhood as the sparkle of her eye, the grace of her 
vigour, or the raven tresses on her alabaster brow. She was 
one of those natures that seek either to love or be loved. She 
sought to love, and loved fish. 

Did her husband, a councillor of the parliament by the 
by, love her the less for this singular taste ? I trow not J on 
the contrary, this formed a new tie between them. To 
minister to her wants was the great aim of his ambition, 
and to keep up a regular and constant supply of the dainty so 
dear to her, was the object to which his whole energies were 
directed. But this was no easy matter. Special couriers 
daily went to and returned from the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic with choice- .morsels. One day, however, 
not long after Easter, the councillor, all radiant with smiles, 
entered the apartment of his spouse, bearing on a plate a 
monstrous, magnificent carp, which Monsieur le President de 
la Cour des Aides de Montauban had himself caught at 
Beausolert, and which he had forwarded as a present to 
Madame, with his respects. The lady put tie note in her 
pocket without as much as opening it, but ordered the fish to 
be cooked instantly. 

Tradition states that the carp was delicious, and that the 
lady ate of it so voraciously that she choked herself and died. 
Great was the lamentation of her lord. He sent forthwith 
for the barber-surgeon, who lived at the corner of the street, 
and for the Regius Professor of medicine ; but both these 
woithies felt her pulse, shook their perukes, and declared 
she was stone dead ; but at the same time, in order to ease 
his mind, offered, if he liked, to open her body, and ascertain 
the cause of her sudden dissolution. Whereupon the enraged 
councillor kicked them both out, and buried his wife that 
same evening in the vault aforesaid. 

It was a custom amongst the rich at that time to bury the 
dead in the gayest dress they had ever worn in life, with all 
their ornaments and jewellery. The lady was accordingly 
attired in her ball- dress. The gold chain was placed round 
her neck ; her brow was decked with a wreath of diamonds, 
and on her arms hung bracelets of gold set with the costliest 
jewels. The servants were brought in to take a last look at 
their mistress, as she lay in this ghastly state. They all wept 
most piteously, but none so loudly as her own maid and the 
house steward. They not only cried, but bellowed. 

Seven hours afterwards, just as the clock of St. Antony's 
was tolling the midnight hour, the said house steward and 
lady's maid entered the church, wrapped up in cloaks, and 
carrying a lantern and a crowbar. They were evidently 
shaking in every limb with fear. The time, the solemnity of 



the place, the awful gloom of the cloisters, had a powerful 
effect upon their nerves. They stopped at the mouth of the 
vault.' The woman laid down the lantern, and said in a very 
tremulous voice : 

" Now you're sure you'll keep your promise." 

" Ma foi, to be sure I will ; when I'm rich I'll marry you." 

"Swear then!" 

" What— no w ? " — said the man, looking very uncomfortable . 

" Yes — now, over this spot." 

He swore. They raised the stone and entered the vault. 
The air was thick, heavy, and noisome. A bat flew against 
the light and nearly extinguished it, and they could hear the 
buzz of its wings in the church above while they stood endea- 
vouring to get a view of the place. The coffins were ranged 
around in the order of their interment : the coffins of the 
young and of the old, of maidens and wives, of young gal- 
lants, and aged councillors, and magistrates ; of soldiers who 
had fallen in fight, and priests who had died in prayer ; of all 
the scions of the great family of La Calonne, from the day 
when their ancestor crossed the sea to spread confusion 
amongst the Saracens, — there they were, of all sizes, and 
the newest, most gorgeous, and glittering of them all, with the 
damp of the tomb yet fresh upon it, was that of the fish-loving 
mistress of the impious despoilers, who had now followed her 
to her last abode. They worked their courage tip to the 
sticking point ; tore off the lid, and dragged the body out on 
the floor ; pulled off all the ornaments, the rings from the 
fingers, and the ear-rings from the ear3, the costly lace from 
her dress, and tied them in a bag. 

" Let us be off now," said the steward. . 

*' Wait a minute,'- said the maid ; " I must pay the wretch 
off for all she made me suffer while she was alive." 

Whereupon she seized the lady by the hair, and gave her 
a few very hearty slaps ori the face. 

" There, take that ! " said she. This example roused the 
ardour of the steward. He remembered all the indignities he 
had suffered at the hands of his mistress — how she used to 
scold him, and harass him whenever he had not a supply of 
fish in the house. So he gave her a smart blow on the nape 
of . the neck, and to his horror and astonishment a hollow 
groan issued from the body. The maid dropped the light, 
and up the ladder they scrambled, in an agony of terror, and 
rushed out of the church. The blow had loosened the bone 
which was stuck in the lady's gullet, and she slowly revived 
from her trance. When she looked around her upon the 
vault and coffins, and her own disordered dress, the whole 
dimly lighted by the lantern which the fugitives had left 
behind, she swooned away, and three hours had elapsed before 
she summoned Up sufficient strength to sally forth and make 
her escape from the scene of horrors. She found the church 
doors open. It was a fine clear starlight night. The streets 
were empty, arid not a sound was to be heard except the long- 
drawn cry of the watchman, *' Gentle and simple, pray for the 
souls of the dead!" He met the lady, and fainted with 
terror. She reached her own house, and knocked loudly. 
The maid looked out of tho window, saw the white garments 
and the well-knoivn face, and immediately went into fits, 
shrieking, " Madame, madame ! " 

Another knock, louder than before. The steward went 
down and opened the door, shouted " Madame !" and swooned 
away. The councillor left his room, where all night long he. 
had been praying and weeping, and weeping and praying, and 
would not be comforted — in order to learn the cause of the 
tumult. He came into the hall, and there stood his wife, 
pale, indeed, and haggard, but alive and well. We must 
leave the joy and rejoicing attendant upon this unexpected 
meeting to the reader's imagination. The steward and the 
maid confessed their crime, but in consideration of their 
having been -instrumental in dislodging the bone from the 
lady's throat, they were pardoned. As to their mistress, she 
renounced fish from that day forward and for e\er, and 
within six months after her burial she presented her fond 
husband with a charming boy, who was baptized in the 
church of St. Antony a la Daurade. 



